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satisfy; and, besides, the long and arduous enjoy-
ment of a great fortune sometimes makes them in
the end insensible to its charms. But the men who
have a competency, alike removed from opulence
and from penury, attach an enormous value to their
possessions. As they are still almost within the reach
of poverty, they see its privations near at hand, and
dread them; between poverty and themselves there
is nothing but a scanty fortune, upon which they
immediately fix their apprehensions and their hopes.
Every day increases the interest they take in it, by
the constant cares which it occasions ; and they are
the more attached to it by their continual exertions
to increase the amount. The notion of surrendering
the smallest part of it is insupportable to them, and
they consider its total loss as the worst of misfortunes.
Now these eager and apprehensive men of small
property constitute the class which is constantly
increased by the equality of conditions. Hence, in
democratic communities, the majority of the people
do not clearly see what they have to gain by a revolu-
tion, but they continually and in a thousand ways
feel that they might lose by one.
I have shown in another part of this work that the
equality of conditions naturally urges men to embark
in commercial and industrial pursuits, and that it
tends to increase and to distribute real property: I
have also pointed out the means by which it inspires
every man with an eager and constant desire to
increase his welfare. Nothing is more opposed to
revolutionary passions than these things. It may
happen that the final result of a revolution is favour-
able to commerce and manufactures; but its first
consequence will almost always be the ruin of manu-
factures and mercantile men, because it must always
change at once the general principles of consumption,